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trial or political, that make up the social life. The be- 
ginning of the movement in this country was made at a 
fall conference at Garden City, Long Island, at which 
a small group of men and women undertook the work 
for the United States, with the first centers in New 
York, where the address is 125 East 27th street, and in 
Philadelphia and Boston. The general statement of 
principles of the Fellowship in America says in part : 

"The Fellowship of Eeconciliation is a drawing to- 
gether of men and women belonging to various Chris- 
tian communions, and of others who have adhered to no 
communion, who are profoundly disturbed by the con- 
fused utterance of the Christian churches concerning 
war and other great social questions. To them it ap- 
pears that, in accepting as inevitable the present world 
order, we have all failed to interpret the mind of Christ, 
and that confidence in His leadership involves us in an 
unflinching application of His revolutionary principle 
of love. They therefore feel the need of uniting in a 
spiritual fellowship with those in all lands who hold 
that as disciples of Christ they are committed to the en- 
deavor after a way of life dominated by love as revealed 
in His life, teachings, and death, and that they are there- 
fore unable to take part in war, and are called to a com- 
mon quest after an order of society in accordance with 
the mind of Christ. 

"Though they find themselves at variance with many 
of their fellow Christians, they desire to work, where 
possible, in and through the churches, to proclaim their 
conviction in a spirit of humility, honor, and love, to 
exercise forbearance in argument, and to guard against 
the danger of controversial methods, believing that the 
members of the Fellowship are but a few out of many, 
both in this and other lands, who are seeking to know 
and act on the truth at this time. 

"After prolonged thought and conference, without 
wishing to bind themselves to any exact form of words, 
they recorded their general agreement on the following 
points : 

"1. That love, as revealed and interpreted in the life 
and death of Jesus Christ, involves more than we have 
yet seen; that it is the only power by which evil can be 
overcome, and the only sufficient basis for human society. 

"2. That, in order to establish a world order based on 
love, it is incumbent upon those who believe in this 
principle to accept it fully, both for themselves and in 
their relation to others, and to take the risks involved 
in doing so in a world which does not as yet accept it. 

"3. That, therefore, as Christians we are forbidden to 
wage war, and that our loyalty to our country, to human- 
ity, to the church universal, and to Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Master, calls us instead to a life service for 
the enthronement of love in personal, social, commer- 
cial, national, and international life, with all that this 
implies. 

"4. That the power, wisdom, and love of God stretch 
far beyond the limits of our present experience, and that 
He is ever waiting to break forth into human life in 
new and larger ways. 

"While the above principles fairly represent the ideals 
which animate the members of the Fellowship, it should 
be clearly understood that they are not put forward as a 
full and final statement; neither should it be supposed 
that only those who can accept every word may enter 



the Fellowship. "What is desired is not a common creed, 
but one spirit, the Spirit of Christ, animating a living 
body. 

"It will be the aim of the Fellowship to state posi- 
tively and constructively the message of reconciliation, 
and not to spend itself in mere protest. No amount of 
negation, it is believed,' no literalistic theories of non- 
resistance, nor prohibitions of the use of force, can cure 
our social diseases or eradicate war. The fundamental 
need is a new discovery of God, a fresh return to the 
sources of life, a preparation of living channels of power. 
It is through this deeper work that the Fellowship seeks 
a fuller expression of the love of God in all human rela- 
tionships." 



THE PRIMARY OBJECT OF WAR * 

By ARNOLD BENNETT 

The primary object of this war and of all wars is to 
lacerate human flesh, to break bones, to inflict tor- 
tures, to paralyze, and to kill. Every army in the field 
today is out for maiming and homicide, and for nothing 
else. Certainly armies make prisoners, not because they 
want to do so, rather because they are afraid logically 
to carry out their principles. Every explosive weapon, 
from the 42-centimeter gun to the service revolver, is 
designed, made, charged, and fired with the definite and 
clear intention of either doing men to death or inflict- 
ing upon them the severest possible disablement, which 
must nearly always be accompanied by intense physical 
pain, and which very often involves life-long misery 
and woe. Guns are aimed against buildings only for 
the reason that they serve directly or indirectly to pro- 
tect men from murder and disablement, and the pur- 
pose of destroying buildings is to deprive men of some 
kind of defense, and thus expose them to destruction, 
torture, and paralysis. This is war. . . . This is 
what is going on daily just now in many different parts 
of Europe against the outraged conscience of the world. 
This is the basis of military glory, and of all those 
other fustian things that overlords rant about. This is 
what overlords wish to perpetuate among the usages of 
mankind. Let us never forget that war is first and 
last the tearing of human flesh, the shattering of human 
bones, and the greatest source of human agony, both 
physical and mental. 

"We see on a poster "Ten Thousand Casualties." But 
we forbear from letting the words raise an image in our 
minds. Our conception of the affair implied by those 
three words is a mathematical conception more than 
anything else. We do not see a thousand prisoners led 
away in despair, nor a thousand decaying corpses lying 
in strange, contorted attitudes on the ground, nor eight 
thousand tortured, bleeding men, whose t6rn and pierced 
bodies have in a few moments exuded hogsheads of 
blood. You protest that I ought not to use such a 
phrase as "hogsheads of blood" — it sickens you. And 
why should you not be sickened? Those hogsheads of 
blood, lacerated limbs, smashed bones, glazing eyes, 
screams of pain, are exactly what we all in every country 
asked for when we voted supplies. A battery which 
could not point proudly to such results might as well 

*From the Daily News and Leader, London. 
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spike its guns in shame. . . . It is a tremendous 
pity that those who cause war seldom see what the thing 
is that they have caused. It is a tremendous pity that 
we cannot all of us see on the cinema the fall of a shell 
into a trench crowded with men, and the convulsions of 
the wounded in the open field. What men can suffer 
we ought surely to have the strength to witness ! Could 



we bring ourselves to do so, could diplomatists, overlords, 
and financiers be compelled to do so, there would be an 
end to war and of bellicose ideals. War only persists 
because people do not realize what it is. People object 
to realizing what it is, and their delicate sensibilities are 
carefully respected by practically all those who talk or 
write about war." 



A MINIMUM PROGRAM FOR CONSTRUCTIVE PACIFISTS 

By ALBERT LEON GUERARD 



No peace in sight ! Were a treaty signed tomorrow, it 
would be a peace, not peace. Preventive pacifism — 
the pacifism of "preparedness," the pacifism of diplo- 
macy — has failed. Constructive pacifism — the develop- 
ment of international life, the rooting out of hostile 
prejudices — will overcome evil with good, but when? 
The re-education of the world is a slow process. At the 
end of this war we may rely for a while upon the weary 
peace of exhaustion. In another generation may dawn 
the genuine peace of brotherhood. But there will be a 
dangerous period in between, when the nations have par- 
tially recovered from their wounds and have not yet 
learned the wisdom of law. Against such a danger we 
must organize. It is not impossible to draw up a modest 
and practical program upon which all schools of pacifists 
would agree, and which might even enlist the support 
of men who are in the habit of deriding our efforts. 
The Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World, 
would be easy enough to bring about, if only men were 
willing; compared with the task of mobilizing fifteen 
million soldiers, that of devising a practical constitution 
for the Universal United States would be mere child's 
play. But until men are weaned from false doctrines 
and narrow traditions we must be satisfied with humbler 
measures. 

The Third Hague Conference should be convened im- 
mediately upon the close of the war. Its first duty will 
be to correct these ambiguities and defects that experi- 
ence has revealed in the work of the previous conferences. 
The most glaring of these is that, unless a convention be 
ratified by all the high contracting parties, it is not bind- 
ing on any of them. Such conventions should be made 
valid among the powers that have signed them, whatever 
may be the attitude of third parties. The law of mari- 
time warfare, for example, could not forever remain tied 
up, even though Bolivia and Switzerland should refuse 
to sign with the others. 

Another definite reform would be to prohibit the sale 
of arms and ammunitions by neutrals to belligerents. 
The present practice is inconsistent enough. It is a 
breach of neutrality to sell a battleship to a nation at 
war; but it is allowable to sell every component part of 
a battleship, and particularly the big guns and torpedoes. 
To change our methods and principles in the course of 
the present conflict would savor strongly of partiality; 
but after this war and for all time the new doctrine 
should be firmly established. There is something re- 
pulsive about the trade in death implements for the sake, 
not of national defense, but of pelf. If the manufac- 
ture of ordnance, war explosives, and naval vessels could 



be made a government monopoly, we should do away with 
that ghoulish source of lucre; we should get rid of a 
most insidious international lobby, and we should find 
it much easier to enforce the more rigid conception of 
neutrality. 

A third reform would consist in harmonizing the laws 
of war at sea with those of war on land. Private prop- 
erty, whether it be carried by rail or by ship, should not 
be confiscated except for definite military purposes, and 
even then not without the certainty of adequate com- 
pensation. It has always been the endeavor of liberal- 
minded statesmen to reduce the hardships of war to a 
minimum and to respect as much as possible the rights 
and interests of civilians and neutrals. The immunity 
of private property at sea would serve both these ends. 
It would give Germany full satisfaction on a point for 
which she has been persistently contending. It would 
take away the sting from the fact of British maritime 
supremacy. As a consequence of that assimilation be- 
tween land and sea warfare any belligerent warship 
which, in time of war, enters a neutral harbor should 
at once and without question be disarmed and interned, 
just as the British, Belgian, and German detachments 
that strayed into Holland were disarmed and interned. 
This would considerably restrict the war zone. No na- 
tion would be hampered in the defense of her own ter- 
ritory, but there could be no world-wide war, except 
between France and England, which alone have posses- 
sions on the seven seas. Such a simple principle is by 
no means difficult to apply, since it has been enforced on 
land. Then would come the tremendous question of dis- 
armament. Any sweeping reduction of existing armies 
and navies can hardly be expected; international jeal- 
ousies and hatreds will have been intensified by this 
war ; yet cannot some practical steps be taken ? 

It is evident that if the rage for armaments continue 
unchecked every great European nation will train all its 
able-bodied citizens and keep them with the colors as 
long as is found practicable. It is no less evident that, 
in such a case, the total available forces will bear a defi- 
nite ratio to the total population. That proportion, in 
war time, would rise to about ten per cent. No heroic 
effort, no legislation, no juggling of figures could ever 
make thirty-nine millions equal to sixty-eight or sixty- 
eight equal to one hundred and seventy. Here we have 
an incontrovertible physical fact, which can be used as a 
basis for a settlement. Since the armed strength of a 
nation is proportional to its population, why should we 
not by common consent reduce the ratio ? The standing 
army of France, before the war, comprised one-fiftieth 



